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about withdrawing from Congress. The air was)
full of murmurs of dissolution and intestine strife.
The situation was grave and even threatening.

In this state of affairs Mr. Clay, now an old
man, and with but a short term of life before him,
resolved to try once more to solve the problem,
and tide over the dangers by a grand compromise.
The main features of his plan were: the admission
of California with her free Constitution; the organ-
ization of territorial governments in the Mexican
conquests without any reference to slavery; the
adjustment of the Texan boundary; a guaranty
of the existence of slavery in the District of
Columbia until Maryland should consent to its
abolition; the prohibition of the slave-trade in
the District; provision for the more effectual en-
forcement of the Fugitive Slave Law, and a dec-
laration that Congress had no power over the
slave-trade between the slave-holding States. As
the admission of California was certain, the prop-
osition to bring about the prohibition of the slave-
trade in the District was the only concession to'
the North. Everything else was in the interest
of the South; but then that was always the man-
ner in which compromises with slavery were made.
They could be effected in no other way.

This outline Mr. Clay submitted to Mr. Web-
ster January 21, 1850, and Mr. Webster gave it
Ms full approval, subject, of course, to further
and more careful consideration. February 5 Mr*